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and pleasures of absence, and (d) of a young 
poet's first impressions, under these circum- 
stances, of the great world. 

V. Another group of Love Poems, but of 
another kind, depicting the origin, progress, 
and end of an irregular amatory relation, and 
which may be called "The Episode of the 
Dark Lady." 

VI. And finally, a group relating to the 
poet's communion with a Higher or Tenth 
Muse as he calls it, meaning the personified 
Spirit or Genius of Poetry in its highest con- 
ception. This group reveals (a) the youthful 
aspirations of the poet, (b) his efforts to realize 
them, (c) the obstacle he encounters, and (d) 
his ultimate success and triumph over all dif- 
ficulties. 

Of these divisions the first that requires at- 
tention is No. III. Because the young friend 
is advised to marry, and the word "marriage" 
does not enforce the obligation, the writer 
disfavors the marital theory. I suppose all 
the wooings of Love's Labor's Lost are lost 
upon him for the same reason. Poetry some- 
times expresses one thing in words of another. 
"Husband and wife," " the prospective bride 
and blessing of the lad" do not have to ap- 
pear in black and white to convey an idea of 
their existence in the mind of the poet. True 
the language is often figurative, but the prob- 
able solution offered by Mr. Godwin ren- 
ders this language absurd. He believes that 
the poet means the spiritual process of crea- 
tion, or the exercise of his faculties in verse- 
writing or poetry. To secure such an inter- 
pretation resort is made to most far-fetched 
readings; for example, in the closing couplet 
of Sonnet 7, the word "son" is believed to 
mean "some product of his genius : " 

"So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 1 ' 

There is a great deal of beating about the 
bush to secure these very strange, or figura- 
tive if the word seems better, readings. Even 
former critics are misdealt with. In discuss- 
ing Sonnet 25, Professor Dowden is only 
partly quoted and therefore made to appear 
in a false light. " His ode was not a com- 
plaint against adverse fortune, as Professor 
Dowden strangely remarks, but just the re- 
verse," etc. What the Professor did say in 
full was this : 



" In this sonnet Shakspere makes his first 
complaint against Fortune, against his low 
condition. He is about to undertake a journey 
on some needful business of his own ( XXVI. 
XXVII.), and rejoices to think that at least in 
one place he has a fixed abode, in his 
friend's heart (I. 14). 

He turns his complaint into rejoicing. Pro- 
fessor Dowden was not far out of the way. 
Certain of these sonnets the writer believes 
were addressed to Anne Hathaway. 

" Interpreting these three sonnets as ad- 
dressed by a rustic lover to his rustic sweet- 
heart, may we not conclude from the little we 
know of the poet's real life, and not from 
guesses in the void, that if they related to any 
person in particular it must have been to Anne 
Hathaway, then or soon to become his wife ? ' 

This is a curious process by which to arrive at 
a " must have been." 

So one might follow the writer through all 
the " divisions " and finally through his 
rearrangement of the sonnets, finding numer- 
ous points of interest and numerous points for 
further criticisms. If one grant that the Son- 
nets are figurative at the outset, he will 
readily fall in line with this arrangement or 
any possible arrangements. It may be the ad- 
vent of Higher Criticism into the region of 
the sonnet. I think the orthodox view, how- 
ever, will continue to be held by those who 
have labored not only with the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, but also with the sonnets of his 
many contemporaries. 

C. F. McClumpha. 
Uitivetsity of Minnesota. 



GOTHIC LANGUAGE. 
Kurze Einfilhrung in das Studium des Goti- 
schen von Wilhelm Gliese, Oberlehrer an 
der Sophienschule zu Berlin, Heidelberg : 
1900. 
This introduction to the study of Gothic is, 
as the preface states, an attempt to lead the 
student by a shorter road than usual to the 
goal. It is an inductive method much on the 
order of Zupitza's Einfuhrung in das Mittel- 
hochdeutsche ; it takes up and interprets a 
passage selected from the gospel of Mark and 
in this incidental manner gradually acquaints 
the student with the main points of Gothic 
grammar. It does not claim to be exhaustive, 
but advises the student after finishing the 
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book to continue his studies with the gram- 
mars of Braune or Streitberg, upon which 
indeed it is based. It aims as much as possi- 
ble to take the place of the teacher, and is 
therefore especially designed for self-instruc- 
tion. 

The book begins with a short account of 
Wulfila and the Gothic monuments. Then 
follows a chapter upon accentuation, which is 
an excellent idea, as the Gothic grammars do 
not, as a rule, treat of this, and the learner is 
often at sea as to the pronunciation of words. 
His examples are well chosen, with the ex- 
ception of framdpjan, which is not, as the 
author supposes, compounded with fra, but a 
derivative of the adjective framaps. 

The chapter upon the first and second 
sound-shifting will be of use to the beginner, 
as neither Braune nor Streitberg treats of this. 

In the section upon pronunciation we miss 
the mention of the twofold character of ggw, 
only the nasal quality being given. The 
assertion, page 82, that dd\a daddjan is to be 
pronounced like English sonant th, because 
between vowels, is unfounded. That the d 
of the preposition du is unshifted (page 52) is 
improbable, as such exceptions do not, to my 
knowledge, occur (see Bugge, Beitr. xii, 420). 
Ostrogotha is not directly connected with 
O. H. G. ds-tar 'ostwarts,' as Gliese, p. 67, 
asserts, but with Sanskrit usra ' shining ' (see 
Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, p. 7). 
The book contains further a number of mis- 
statements of a more serious character. Thus 
waut kjan is said not to be a weak verb simply 
because it does not exhibit the thematic vowel 
in the preterite. Inaptly put, to say theleast, is 
the remark, p. 91: 'Das anlautende h vor /, r und 
n fallt im Deutschen aus, was seiner geringen 
Artikulation im Got. zuzuschreiben ist' ; it 
makes it appear as if OHG. were a direct de- 
cendants of Gothic. Similiarly, on p. 37, in trac- 
ing the development of OHG. queman we are 
told : ' das o in nhd. kommen ensteht aus dem 
i in qiman durch Einfluss des in q liegenden «'. 
The author has evidently forgotten that the 
i of qiman is a special Gothic development. 
He also seems unaware that the * in OHG. 
Uggen ' to lie ' is due to the original i of the 
suffix as seen in OS. liggian, since he re- 
marks, p. 49. that we should expect I'egen 



instead of NHG. liegen. Worse still is the 
mistake, when he asserts, p. 60, that the t of 
Goth, si/an is shifted to ' Doppelspirans ' (!) in 
OHG. sizzen ( NHG. sitzen ), ' weil es 
nach Vokal steht ' (!). Where Gliese obtained 
the OHG. forms of miissen mentioned on 
p. 25 : ahd. mazza, muoza, moza, I have failed 
to discover. In citing the OHG. and MHG. 
forms of ihnen he writes : ' ahd. mhd. in, im,' 
as if in were the older form. 

There are a number of misprints in the 
book. Besides those corrected by the author 
I have noted the following: p. 50, 1. 13, Ga- 
saihvrands for Gasaihvands; p. 60, 1. 8, ahz. for 
ahd.; p. 73, 1. 2 from below, gaiggag for 
gaigagg; p. 79, 1. 16, airpa for airpai (dat.). 
Hardly misprints are the mistakes in the 
writing of the names of prominent Germanists; 
thus p. 4 Heyne appears as Heine, p. 5 Wil- 
manns with one «, and Kauffmann with one f. 

The dictatorial manner which the author 
assumes is rather unpleasant. He begins with 
the optatives man lese, man merke, etc., but 
soon abandons these for the more decided im- 
perative ; even that, however, is not strong 
enough for him, and he twice resorts to the 
infinitive Einpragen ! 

In spite of the errors which the book con- 
tains, it may nevertheless be used with profit 
by any earnest student who has not the ad- 
vantage of personal instruction. 

Daniel B. Shumway. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare 's Life and Work, being an 
abridgment, chiefly for the use of students, 
of A Life of William Shakespeare, by Sid- 
ney Lee. London : Smith, Elder and Co.; 
New York : Macmillan Co. 1900. i-xiv, 
1-232. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Lee has here given a succinct statement 
of the duly attested facts in the career of 
Shakespeare together with a full record, as 
far as known, of the dates and historical 
environments of each of the dramatist's works. 
Though much smaller than the original Life, 
the abridgment omits nothing essential and is 
as good a piece of work architecturally as its 
prototype. Exclusive of Appendix the una- 
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